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THE NEED FOR A PLURALISTIC EMPHASIS IN ETHICS 


HE general tendency in American philosophy during the last 
two decades has been towards pluralism. We have heard 
much of the pluralistic universe and the impossibility of finding 
any one metaphysical formula which will fit all reality. We have 
heard nearly as much of the pluralistic interpretation of history 
and the impossibility of conceiving the drama of human existence 
as the Hegelian development of one principle. Even idealistic 
theory as expounded by some of its American defenders has insisted 
upon the irreducible character of the independent selves which go 
to make up our varied world. When some new idea, such as the 
economic interpretation of history or the neutral entities of neo- 
realism, looms up as a sort of new dynasty upon the monistic throne, 
its eritics have not failed to attack its extravagant claims; and it 
has been forced to take its place along with other co-ordinate prin- 
ciples, or to admit of an already latent pluralism out of which the 
welter of being could gradually develop. But ethical theory has 
not been so much affected with this pluralistic emphasis as might 
have been expected. Just as the neo-realists, in assailing the heights 
of idealistic metaphysics, have sometimes retained an idealistic 
ethics, so pluralists, in rejecting all efforts to force the universe 
within the bounds of a monism, have remained too content with 
traditional respect for monistic ethical theory. It seems time, there- 
fore, to consider quite freshly the nature of the moral life as regards 
its alleged simplicity of principle. 

I do not desire in this paper to discuss at all the instrumental 
goods, the manifold means which, from time to time, men may 
select as tools to advance towards a cherished goal. I shall be con- 
cerned with a consideration only of the intrinsic goods or ends of 
conduct, and of the consequent nature of right conduct.’ In both 


1It may be worth while to call attention to the manner in which I employ 
the terms ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘right.’’ Often the word ‘‘good’’ is freely used by 
writers on ethical theory to apply alike to objects sought, and to the actions and 
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these questions, I find myself driven to recognize an ultimate and 
irresolvable pluralism—a basic pluralism of the goods which men may 
properly seek to achieve and from among which they must choose, 
and a resulting pluralism of obligation or duty, such that it is im- 
possible to maintain, at least in some cases, that one and only one, 
among several possible choices, is alone morally right. That is, I 
shall contend, first, for a recognition of the plurality of ends in 
morals, and secondly, for a recognition of the plurality of plans or 
programmes of action by which men may justifiably seek to order 
their lives and guide their conduct. There seems to me to be 
neither one unified summum bonum, nor one single course of right 
conduct. 


I 


To the naive mind, not yet befuddled by the intricacies of aca- 
demic controversies over ethical theory, the moral life would surely 
not seem one simple path outside of which all else was bad, nor would 
the distinction between good and bad, or between right and wrong, 
seem sharp and exact. The moral life seems to be confronted with 
alternative possibilities of development towards different and some- 
times inconsistent goods; it is full of dilemmas, ambiguities, loose 
ends, irresolvable choices. The world is full of a multitude of good 
things, physical and ideal, some essential to man and others decid- 
edly luxuries, some readily available and others exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain, some fairly permanent possessions and others as 
fleeting as the sunset colors in a fading light. The same variety of 
bad things is also to be found. The goods of life are so numerous 
and diverse in character that a tight and neat classification of them 
is out of the question. But without attempting any such tight 
classification, I venture to make a partial enumeration, in order to 
make concrete the subject-matter of my inquiry. There are the 
goods of the physical sort, such as health, bodily comfort, sensuous 
pleasure. There are the goods of the mental sort, such as knowl- 
edge, technical skill, scientific insight, understanding of the world 
about us. There are the goods of artistic appreciation, such as 
beauty in line and form, in expression and idea, in rhythm and har- 


dispositions of men. But only confusion results from this extended use of the 
word. We have enough words in English to go around without employing one 
word in more than one meaning. So I shall follow the precedent of a few 
writers, and shall use ‘‘good’’ (and ‘‘ibad’’) to refer to the objects which men 
may seek, and ‘‘right’’ (and ‘‘wrong’’) to refer to actions or conduct directed 
respectively towards ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad’’ objects. It will become clear as this 
paper develops, that I regard ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ as fundamental terms, by 
which the other terms must be defined, and not vice versa, 
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mony, in the unchanging relationships of the eternal essences which 
bring to some men the calm and serenity which they are unable to 
find in the world of affairs. There are the goods of human char- 
acter, which, though probably once considered as merely instru- 
mental goods, have certainly come to have for us a quality of in- 
trinsic goodness also, such as loyalty to conviction, the simple trust 
of a little child, courtesy, friendship, honesty, sympathy with one’s 
fellows. There are the goods of social life, such as peace, local and 
national sentiment, international cooperation for common ends. 
There are all these good things, and more; and the very attempt to 
enumerate them is bound to be chiefly impressive because of its 
omissions. The abundance of goods, material and spiritual, can not 
be compressed into a single phrase, but is rather an ever-delightful 
revelation of unexpected variety. 

The pluralism of the goods of life is of two sorts. In the first 
place, there is no one sanction on account of which these many good 
things are to be denoted as good. Even when we disregard the fact 
that they, as causes of future events, have an instrumental character 
and observe them merely as intrinsic goods, we could mention no 
single sanction which would explain all the facts. For example, 
health is a good, not because it is ‘‘desired,’’ but because it is the 
natural end of organic development; yet the beauty of the relation- 
ships of the unchanging essences in their eternal harmony is good, 
not because contemplation of such beauty is a natural end of man’s 
intellectual development, but because some few persons find therein 
a joy which releases their souls from restless impatience over the 
existential world. Some of life’s goods, the more physical and basic 
conditions of life, seem to be given as good by the laws of the world 
in which living beings have come to be; but others, the derived and 
less primitive goals of educated men and women, seem to be made 
good by the processes through which they, or related goods, are sought. 
While all goods are not subjectively determined, some are. While 
all goods are not determined by the physical conditions of existence 
in the kind of world we find ourselves in, some are. There is no one 
sanction which makes all good things good. There is no one criter- 
ion which can everywhere be applied. There is no one single formula 
to fit all the facts. All goods are related in some way to what is 
humanly desirable; but they are not all related either to a subjec- 
tive standard such as pleasurable feeling tone or satisfaction of 
desire, or to an objective standard such as conformity to organic de- 
velopment or harmony with natural environment. Even if one good 
eould be pointed to which, desirable in itself, was also the means of 
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achieving all the other goods, it would not be the only, even if the 
best, good; rather it would be one among many, it would be notable, 
but not solitary. 

In the second place, the pluralism of the goods of life becomes 
evident when we are forced in action to select what for us will be the 
chosen good of an ambiguous situation. The very enumeration 
above of many goods must have at once suggested that we can not 
expect, each of us, to attain all the goods. We are constantly con- 
fronted with the necessity of choosing between alternative goods, 
and can not hope to realize all these alternatives, either at one time 
or even successively. Often a man can seek to preserve his health 
only by giving up his work for a social good. Often a man can 
achieve a great creative task of artistic merit only through neglect 
or ruthless disregard of others’ welfare. Many times men are faced 
with situations in which the potential goods are woefully incompat- 
ible, in which the choice of one good involves the abandonment of 
another; and sometimes men are faced with still more trying situa- 
tions in which the potential goods are unknown and can not be 
brought to light except on the basis of a daring decision, a decision 
which is frankly a hazard and will not be proved true or false until 
the outcome has made investigation of other expedients forever im- 
possible. The goods of life are utterly incommensurable. Health, 
beauty, courtesy, knowledge, friendship, all these can not be meas- 
ured by a common scale and tabulated in a common calculus. They 
burst all artificial standards brought to bear upon them, and sweep 
across all barriers of philosophical system-making. 

Suppose, for purposes of illustration, that a nation is waging a 
defensive war for an unselfish international good. Suppose that 
behind the lines stood one of the world’s lovely cathedrals, such as 
Chartres. Suppose the enemy were pressing near to the cathedral 
town, and unless stopped would soon be within range to train their 
cannon on that monument which, as symbol of so many human hopes 
and prayers, has a value greater for them than even its artistic 
charm. Suppose further that the defending general had informa- 
tion as to the military situation, whereby he knew he could do one 
of two things, either retreat and save his troops for a successful 
counter-attack, or stand his ground and, though saving the cathedral 
from harm, lose more men than by the other course of action. And 
suppose that, so far as he could foresee, the military cause would be 
served equally by either procedure. Which alternative should be 
here preferred? What is the summuwm bonum in this situation? 
What is the greatest good potential in such a position? There 
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would be no need of considering the two courses of action in their 
instrumental aspect as serving the great good for which the war was 
being waged. It would be necessary only to choose between two in. 
consistent intrinsic goods, the cathedral and the human lives. Is one 
human life of more value than the great cathedral which has brought 
more than physical existence to scores of worshipers in the past and 
would doubtless do so again in the future? Many a man would 
gladly offer his body to rescue this shrine. Why then may not the 
general ask his men to stand firm, even command them to do so, 
believing that, if some among them would not make such a noble 
choice, they are not worthy of being preserved at so heavy a cost. 
How many human lives should he set over against the cathedral? 
Should he be willing to sacrifice ten lives? or a hundred? or a thou- 
sand? Where ean a balance be struck? 

Clearly there are two incommensurable goods in such a situa- 
tion. No formal principle like that of ‘‘self-realization’’ would 
help to solve the problem, though it might cover up the extremity of 
the difficulty. Bentham could suggest a hedonistic caleulus only on 
the supposition that pleasures and pains could be added and sub- 
tracted as so many quantities of the same order; but even if he was 
right in regarding pleasures and pains as commensurable, surely 
when the full multiplicity of possible goods is taken into account, 
such a calculus becomes ridiculous. The general has no test for his 
emergency, and no moralist can give him one. It is futile to ask 
which end is more deeply ‘‘desired,’’ to ask which end is more in 
accordance with the ‘‘nature of things,’’ to attempt to add and sub- 
tract the potential goods which each course of action respectively 
offers. The general may act to achieve either of the two possible 
sets of goods, but he can not get both sets. Whichever alternative he 
chooses may become a precedent for future choices of a similar na- 
ture; and future generals may act traditionally without realizing 
that they are but imitating a choice which had never been proved 
sound. The problem does not arise simply from the impossibility 
of estimating all the consequences of the two choices to the end of 
time; for even if some omnipotent general did know all the conse- 
quences, he could not add and subtract, like so many figures, the 
intrinsic goods which those consequences would bring into being. A 
sunset plus a child’s smile gives no sum; a Chartres minus a human 
life leaves no ascertainable remainder. Whether as human beings 
faced with such choices, or as theorists formulating rules of action 
and moral maxims, we must recognize an ultimate pluralism of 
goods which no pious wishes can synthesize into a simple monism. 
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II 


The basic pluralism of goods leads to a resulting pluralism of 
right modes of conduct and hence of moral obligation and duty. 
Where there is no one single good of major value, there can be no 
one single right course of action. Where there are really signifi- 
cant alternatives of possible goods, there are necessarily significant 
alternatives of legitimate choices of goods. In those simple situa- 
tions where there is offered a choice between a good and a bad, there 
is but one right action and one or more wrong actions which we may 
follow. But for better or worse, such simplicity is not always be- 
fore us. 

I would not be understood as advocating moral chaos, playful 
toying with the moral pluralism of life. Those who in the presence 
of the world’s riches flutter from flower to flower soon find them- 
selves balked and deprived of the greatest opportunities which life 
affords. The fact of ethical pluralism does not forbid, but rather 
compels, the deliberate unifying of a man’s career around a central 
plan or principle. We discover that the attainment of goods de- 
pends upon consecutive endeavor. It is often wise to take only one 
good when two are consistently available, because the narrowing 
of our goods in the present opens up a wider range in the future. 
Scattered efforts defeat the ambitious eclecticism by which they are 
dictated. Each man must, if he would be efficient in practical 
morals, form his own hierarchy of goods, select the goods which for 
him shall be all-important, and thus develop what can truly be 
called a ‘‘career’’ and not a mere ‘‘existence.’’ He must narrow 
life in order to enrich it. He must know what he wants, and follow 
it consistently through a succession of changing situations. To try 
to make life as rich as the plurality of goods would be possible only 
for a world-soul. Our human achievements will be unnecessarily 
small, not only if we cut ourselves off from too many goods, but also 
if we endeavor to encompass too many. For a man with a life’s 
purpose, many difficult situations, though not all, will have their 
own particular good and will thus not give rise to the hesitation and 
perplexity which neutralize the possibility of great success. The 
scholar will give up much in order to carry on his arduous re- 
search ; the patriot will sacrifice much to make his country safe; the 
saint will lay aside the joys of this world in exchange for those he 
believes to be his in the world to come. In times of stress, men 
realize keenly the desirability of exclusion, at least temporarily, in 
order to make certain of something. If the moral life were one 
instantaneous choice, we might well grasp every good within our 
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reach; but since it is struggle which endures through time, it is 
necessary to plan, to unify, to consolidate. 

But the practical necessity of unifying our lives according to an 
intelligent plan has led to several ethical superstitions of a mon- 
istie sort, against which I would wish to guard. In the first place, 
the hierarchical arrangements of goods which we make for efficiency 
are personal choices, rather than a given objective structure of the 
world about us. The selection of a dominating purpose is instru- 
mental for us, rather than written in the nature of things. All 
hierarchies are subjective hazards of faith. They are indeed legiti- 
mate; but their legitimacy should not blind us to the fact that they 
rest on a kind of will to believe, often on a veritable will to power. 
We may have our own settled plans, to which we are ready to hold 
through thick and thin; but others may have other plans, equally 
cherished, and contradictory to ours. Usually we can adjust our- 
selves through compromise and avoid strife; but even where strife 
comes, it is not always due to an absolute good versus an absolute 
bad, but sometimes to two incompatible programmes of moral en- 
deavor, striving for realization in a world where they are incon- 
sistent and mutually exclusive. We should not live always in the 
fevered war-psychology which keeps us from recognizing the hu- 
manistic basis of the moral code for which we, as individuals or as 
groups, are striving. When we make our supreme choice, we must, 
in so far as possible, without endangering all such choices, be will- 
ing to let others make theirs. The possibility of a common hierarchy 
for all humankind grows apace, as social contacts and intercourse 
increase; for social pressure and the herd instinct drive men to 
choose codes which conform in large outlines to accepted conventions. 
But even if such a possibility were actualized, the established hier- 
archy would have to be more generous than any existing code to the 
plurality of goods which with diverse fascination attract the fancies 
of men. 

In the second place, there is no reason for supposing that the 
goods which are excluded from a man’s plan of life are no longer 
good. Sacrifice is none the less sacrifice, and that which is sacrificed 
is a genuine loss. Sacrifice for sacrifice’s sake is highly undesirable, 
and sacrifice, even when deliberate, should not blind men to the fact 
that they have given up what in itself is really a good. And the 
sacrifice should not be continued a moment beyond the point where 
it is essential to the purpose for which it was adopted. If we de- 
termine upon the sacrifice of a dozen lives to save a great cathedral, 
we are not likely to become thereby in the habit of ignoring the 
value of human life on all occasions. Yet in the case of many such 
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deliberate sacrifices, just that disregard for, even perhaps genuine 
hostility towards, the sacrificed good becomes habitual. What is 
once excluded for sufficient reasons, becomes thereby tabu in the 
absence of all reasons. Men forget that the exclusion was relative 
to an end which may have been achieved or been replaced by another. 
The more goods we can accumulate and the more diverse our inter- 
ests can be made, without imperiling the whole mass of goods, the 
better it is for us. We should not be blind to the goods which we do 
not select. 

In the third place, there seems to be no reason for the position 
that a man’s life should be nothing more than the expression of one 
central purpose. The desirability of unifying our careers does not 
mean that we must make them a logical and complete unity, exclud- 
ing all which is irrelevant to the main theme. As in music, so in 
human life, the main theme is enhanced by the obbligatoes, the trills, 
the overtones, the embroideries and embellishments, which are 
Jovely in themselves and yet do not delay the pealing notes of the 
central motive. It is always found important to have a major pur- 
pose, a voluntary selection of a special correlated set of goods which 
will be put ahead of all else. Devotion to this central purpose will 
buoy a man up in moments of necessary sacrifice of other goods. 
Only consecutive and persistent effort in a chosen direction ensures 
the continued attainment over a period of time of the desired suc- 
cession of goods. Yet not everything else needs to be related as 
contributory to the central purpose. To relate everything is, in so 
far as theory is concerned, to reduce many independent intrinsic 
goods to the status of mere instrumental goods, and, in so far as 
practise is concerned, to lose a vast, even if secondary, field of real 
enjoyment. A man should not eat his dinner simply for the sake 
of the added strength which he will thereby gain for the carrying 
on of his profession. A man should not go to a concert simply for 
the sake of fresh inspiration to carry on his appointed tasks. 
Though the added strength and the inspiration are desirable by- 
products which show that intrinsic goods are also invariably instru- 
mental goods and bear as means upon the future course of our lives, 
yet the dinner and the concert are goods in themselves and should 
be appreciated as such. The puritanical demand that our entire 
lives be synthesized into one plan and that all be excluded except 
what contributes directly to a central purpose is the cause of much 
failure to make the most of life, to appreciate the value of the fleet- 
ing moment, to avoid the pessimism which comes from the pursuit of 
a distant goal without the compensation of constant lesser goods all 
along the way. Lack of unity in our lives, when it is not carried 
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so far as to interfere with the achievement of a chief plan which can 
only be carried out during a long term of years, so far from being 
an evil, is an important good, and increases by just so much the 
richness of life. The ends we pursue may be organized to assist in 
their mutual cooperation for their joint. achievement. But such or- 
vanization becomes vicious as soon as it is carried so far as to obscure 
the independent value of the ends thus organized. Even more such 
organization becomes vicious as soon as it becomes indifferent to 
other incidental, but non-essential, goods which might just as well 
be enjoyed in passing. Thus, for example, the principle of ‘‘self- 
realization,’’ if it means more than that a person should crowd into 
his life the greatest variety of goods which he can harmonize with 
each other, is open to serious objection. If it means that we should 
aim at a particular kind of self and ignore all which is not contrib- 
utory thereto, it really thwarts the fullest kind of realization of 
goods. Realization should properly be of goods, not of selves. 
Otherwise, the catchword might hinder, instead of forwarding, the 
fuller life and the richer set of goods which a frank recognition of 
fundamental plurality would ensure.’ 

Thus, not only is there a pluralism of goods, but a consequent 
pluralism of right in conduct. To act rightly is to seek the good, 
and hence right conduct can not be more of a unity in any situa- 
tion than the goods potential in that situation. And where the alter- 
native goods are incommensurable and irreconcilable, the alterna- 
tive courses of right action will be so likewise. In such situations 
we can neither demand that our own choice of goods be regarded 
by all as absolute and final, nor condemn others who select other 
goods as depraved and vicious. Thus the moral life will always be 
likely to give rise to personal and national antagonisms for which 
there is no solution except the force of arms or an arbitrary deci- 
sion. Men have, to be sure, been able to arrive to a certain extent, 
as the result of the accumulated experience of many generations, at 
common conclusions as to the relative value of the various goods of 
frequent occurrence; and hence similar codes of morals are held 
rather widely by integrated human groups. But the two forces 
which have operated to create such codes are, in the first place, con- 
sideration of alternative goods in their instrumental instead of in 


2In a recent conversation Professor W. P. Montague used a very felicitous 
phrase in contrasting ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ and ‘‘art at any price.’’ As with 
art, so with all goods, we should not seek them at any price, but we should seek 
them, each for its own sake. To make art the servant of a moral programme is 
to ruin its value; to make any intrinsic good a mere aid to another end is to 
lessen its intrinsic goodness and to impoverish by just so much the richness of 
human life. 
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their intrinsic character, and, in the second place, social pressure to 
secure uniformity. The first force, however, does not so much re- 
solve our difficulty as postpone its solution. For the future goods, 
or still further future goods, must at last be taken as intrinsic goods, 
as valuable on their own account above the alternative intrinsic 
goods which alternative codes of morals would have led to. The fu- 
ture good in the light of which the present goods are most frequently 
estimated as instrumental is the approval of the social group. And 
thus the first force resolves itself into the second. The second force, 
likewise, is no real solution. For social conformity is often a matter 
of compulsion rather than honest conviction. Where it is due to an 
honest preference for social approval rather than any or all other 
goods, a genuine basis for social integration has been found. But 
many individuals cherish their differences more than their resem- 
blances to established conventions. ‘Though society rests upon the 
possibility of persuading large groups of men to accept a certain 
hierarchical systematization of goods for harmonious living, yet so- 
ciety is neither omniscient nor discriminatingly wise. Revolt against 
accepted formulas, individualism of moral judgment, divergence of 
ultimate ideals, and a certain field of moral chaos are inevitable as 
long as the world offers such a host of goods and men value those 
goods so differently. In spite, therefore, of widely held codes of 
morals, we must remember the arbitrary nature of such systems. 
And where opposition of standards as to the right course of conduct 
appears, we must not condemn others too freely. We must rather 
seek a basis of compromise, or, if such compromise is impossible, we 
must seek an arbitrary settlement through major force without the 
evil of a long and grueling contest during which all parties perma- 
rently reduce their capacity to achieve any real excellence. It is 
not only in international affairs that we need a league which through 
the preponderance of power will by mere weight of that power de- 
termine the solution of non-justiciable questions which lie outside 
the scope of a court of justice. The prolonged clash of rival codes 
and standards of right is so grave an evil that at all costs we must 
seek to limit and prevent its occurrence. But in so doing, we are 
more likely to meet success if we remember that we are not always 
judging between a right and a wrong, but often between two irrec- 
oncilable rights, two irreconcilable choices of incommensurable goods. 


Ill 
In a brief concluding section I desire to contrast the view of 
ethics expounded above with the traditional view which idealism has 
made current. Idealistic ethics, like most ethical systems written 
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from a religious standpoint, has been monistic in tendency. It has 
been constricting, not only in emphasizing distant above present 
goods, but in encouraging puritanical sacrifice. Historically the 
reason for the difference between an idealistic ethics and a frankly 
naturalistic ethics such as I have dealt with above is probably trace- 
able to a difference in approach. Idealism and religious philosophies 
in general have been primarily concerned with ‘‘duty,’’ and hence 
have made ‘‘duty’’ the fundamental concept in terms of which 
‘‘eood’’ has afterwards been defined. Thus Professor Royce started 
with loyalty as the duty of man, and got no further towards the 
real moral struggles of life than to insist on ‘‘loyalty to loyalty,”’ 
a formal principle which could be a guide to conduct only when it 
is filled in empirically with the conerete goods which we find in our 
every-day world. Religious ethics has often tended to brand as 
immoral and prompted of the devil all codes different from one ab- 
solute code regarded as given for all time; or if alternative stand- 
ards are recognized, one is made supreme and the other is a lesser 
code which is grudgingly granted to those unable to lead the noblest 
type of life. Thus we see in the history of religions such abuses as 
the inquisition, excommunication, attacks upon trivial pastimes 
such as eard-playing and the theater, iconoclastic destruction of 
beautiful works of art, double standards, incessant wars, and bitter- 
ness of spirit. Idealistic ethics has not prevailed for a long enough 
time or with wide enough acceptance to trace its practical effects 
in the same way. But it is not unlikely that it would have the same 
effect as most other codes built on a religious basis. Theoretically 
considered, it would admit as good only those particular goods which 
fitted in with an already determined idea of duty, an idea which, 
since artificial and a priori, is inevitably narrow. Practically con- 
sidered, it would overlook a part of the potential goods which might 
otherwise be included, would carry sacrifice to extravagant extremes, 
and would decree as alone valid a particular standard of right, thus 
universalizing a legitimate but personal choice, and waging war on 
alternative codes aiming at alternative goods even when in many 
cases peaceful concession and compromise would be more satisfac- 
tory to both parties to the strife. If idealism should turn out not to 
be so narrow in its righteousness, the reason would be that it derived 
the content for its formal principle from a more naturalistic obser- 
vation of moral facts. 

On the other hand, if an approach is made to ethics, as an ap- 
proach would certainly be made in any other science, through the 
obvious facts, which in the case of ethics would first of all be the 
goods which are available to man, then the undue restrictions of the 
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idealistic ethics are escaped. It is difficult to see what ‘‘right’’ can 
mean except that conduct which aims at the ‘‘good,’’ the ‘‘greatest 
good,’’ or a certain important set of goods. It is difficult to see what 
**virtue’’ can mean except those habits, dispositions, or personal 
attitudes which operate so as normally to produce the selected 
goods. This scientific approach would enable us to avoid the exclu- 
sion of any goods, the puritanical attitude of religious enthusiasm, 
the intolerant denunciation of other moral codes and other personal 
choices of alternative goods, and the absolutism which finds in each 
situation one and only one supreme good. It would enable us to 
retain our own standards without becoming bigoted, to learn to 
compromise when compromise alone is the highest morality, to fit in 
our standards with competing standards, to unify our own lives 
without trying to force our own codes upon our fellows, to use force 
where force is necessary, not to make right, but to make a cherished 
right prevail, and to work towards a higher synthesis whereby de- 
structive force becomes antiquated and might be replaced by some 
other less evil means of arbitrary decision. It would enable us to 
recognize the essentially voluntary and personal character of the 
moval life, the need for constant revision and enlargement, the inci- 
dental enrichment of life by new goods, generous consideration of 
and cooperative enterprise with the followers of non-identical codes, 
the constant adjustment of moral principles to the facts of which 
they are but the shadow, and the factual character of the loose ends 
and puzzling ambiguities which are so obviously present in our 
everyday moral life. 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


ENLARGING THE SCOPE OF MENTAL MEASUREMENT 


HE possible scope of the art of mental measurement does not 
seem to have been comprehended by the professional psychol- 
ogists with whom this art originated. J. R. Kantor in the May 6th 
number of this JouRNAL called attention to the disappointing lack 
of results for theoretical psychology from mental tests, due to lack 
of emphasis on fundamental principle. The school people have had 
a great deal of curiosity as to how standardized school tests or psy- 
chological mental tests work out, but satisfying curiosity has led to 
nothing more than ‘‘additional work,’’ as Mr. Kantor expresses it. 
These tests have been offered to employment managers for use in 
selecting good employees, but in spite of their application to more 
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than a million men during the war, the actual use of such tests 
to-day by employment managers is trifling. The trade tests might 
have been very useful, though they were originated by an employ- 
ment manager, Mark Jones, rather than by psychologists; but they 
have failed to come into use because of the practical difficulty of 
duplicating them. It is recognized that the psychological tests 
(which as Mr. Kantor says, are performance tests the same as trade 
tests, except that the subject-matter is familiar to psychologists and 
not to ordinary employers or teachers) lose some of their value as 
an accurate practical measuring device under the pressure of a 
public desirous of finding any way ‘‘to beat the game’’ for its 
own profit. 

The writer as an outsider, viewing the use of mental measuring 
devices from the point of view of an employer and an educator 
rather than from that of a professional psychologist, sees an almost 
universal use for practical mental measuring devices. Not only every 
teacher ought to be able to measure accurately the pupils that come 
under his or her care, to make sure that personal prejudice and 
consequent misjudgment are eliminated, but even every individual 
pupil, every applicant for employment ought to be able to get his 
own measurement with scientific accuracy. If the pupils in the 
public schools could be brought convincingly face to face with their 
own weaknesses, and at the same time could be shown the practical 
remedy for those weaknesses, there can be no doubt that their atti- 
tude toward their studies would be changed and the efficiency of 
our educational system would be immensely raised. 

To the writer the psychologists seem to have been gravely at 
fault in trying to measure ‘‘general intelligence.’’ There is no 
such thing as ‘‘general intelligence,’’ which is a fiction drawn from 
averaging several specific phases of intelligence. The Alpha army 
test is made up of eight specific tests, the results of which are added 
up and rolled into one total. There has been no clear analysis of 
what each of these eight tests measures or what it signifies; but even 
if there had been, the specific information would be immediately 
merged in an average in which the proportion of one faculty as 
compared with another would be completely lost sight of. The em- 
ployer already has little difficulty in distinguishing the few appli- 
eants who are mentally very superior in every way, or those who 
are mentally very inferior: his big problem is to differentiate the 
vast number of mediums, and this he can do only by checking up 
specific abilities required for specific jobs. Professor Scott re- 
marked to the writer more than a year ago that a series of specific 
tests was so superior to psychological general intelligence tests in 
measuring salesmen that he did not expect to use the latter any 
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more. This seems to be the general consensus of opinion of employ- 
ment experts. What is more, these specific tests must be in terms 
already familiar to the employment manager. 

If mental tests are to be used by teachers and pupils, or by ap- 
plicants for employment, they must be in terms which are familiar 
to those persons, not in terms that are primarily familiar to psy- 
chologists only. The whole underlying principle of measurement 
is expressing the unknown in terms of the known. So long as the 
results of psychological tests are expressed only in terms familiar 
to psychologists, they will be used only by psychologists. Sponsors 
of the movement for mental measurement seem to have given very 
little consideration to the character and quality of the minds of 
such persons as employment managers or teachers to whom they have 
commended their tests, or else they have shown a tendency to de- 
preciate the use of psychological tests by any one other than a pro- 
fessional psychologist. 

The fact is that mental measurement is so delicate a process that 
it can not successfully be applied except under rigidly uniform 
conditions, and in what is practically a purely mechanical way, with 
complete elimination of the element of personal judgment. So long 
as mental measurements are made by experts of any kind whatever, 
the element of personal judgment is bound to enter in—for what is 
the use of an expert except to exercise his judgment? It is practically 
impossible for an expert to refrain from exercising his judgment, 
and so long as that is true you can have no adequate uniformity 
that would fully justify the free comparison of one set of results 
with another. The size of the undertaking caused the army psy- 
chological test to approach a uniformity of procedure, but there can 
be no claim for uniformity in the small experiments that are cur- 
rently being made, and so no approach is possible toward a uni- 
versal mental footrule in the class with our mechanical footrule 
which is deposited with the Bureau of Standards at Washington. 
Uniformity of conditions do exist in school classrooms pretty gen- 
erally when classes are of equal size, and there is considerable uni- 
formity of ability and mental habit in the applicants for various 
definite classes of employment. There is only lacking a thoroughly 
standardized procedure, from which the element of personal judg- 
ment is completely eliminated and the circumstances of the test are 
rigidly uniform, insuring a uniform attitude of mind on the part 
of those who take the tests. Painfully little attention has been paid 
by psychologists to uniform attitude of mind toward experimental 
tests that have been made, though this is an enormously important 
factor. 

The writer during the last eight years has been carrying on 
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experiments with a series of nineteen specific tests intended to 
measure specific abilities for employment in office work and also 
the educational training intended to fit applicants for such em- 
ployment. The result would be a bridge of understanding between 
employers and schools whose pupils were going into employment, 
especially to find a way to correct the notorious discrepancy be- 
tween the public school training in the fundamentals of English 
and arithmetic and the common employment of office boy or general 
clerk. The tests and methods of procedure and summary of re- 
sults of these tests have been published elsewhere,! but some of the 
conclusions may be stated here. 

1. These tests were intended to be standardized to the use both 
of employers and educators, and so were specifically in the terms 
most familiar to employers and educators alike. Later the prac- 
tical problem of the uniform correction of many thousands of test 
papers led to a standardized system of having them checked and 
rechecked by pupils in school, with the result of discovering the 
vast benefit to pupils themselves of having tests standardized in 
terms familiar to them, so they could in effect get their own mental 
measurement on specific subjects on which baffling vagueness and 
indefiniteness has prevailed. 

Business requires a standard of accuracy in the specific matters 
with which it deals that is distinctly higher than that which pre- 
vails in schoolrooms, and a somewhat wide observation has shown 
that the general habit of accuracy of teachers is scarcely higher 
than that of pupils. To get the 75 points of a test accurately 
handled by one hundred teachers dealing with four thousand pupils 
(as in one case where three different tests were given to the eighth 
grade in a Brooklyn school district) required a highly organized 
system of directions to be read ‘‘step’’ by ‘‘step,’’ with emphasis 
so placed that even the most stupid pupils would seldom miss the 
point, and points missed by the pupils would be caught by others 
on the rechecking. In effect the accuracy of the business office 
under long habit and practise was brought into the classroom under 
the sole influence of a written procedure. This was possible only 
when the tests were in terms that pupils and teachers could thor- 
oughly understand. In fact it was apparent that when the char- 
acter of the tests seemed freakish, as many of the psychological 
tests do, the pupils refused to enter into them with the energy nec- 
essary to give a measure of their best abilities. Moreover, it was 
highly stimulating to them to be raised suddenly to a level of scien- 
tifie accuracy to which they were unaccustomed, and the skill with 


1 Commercial Tests and How to Use Them, by Sherwin Cody, World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y., gives two complete series of the tests, with a study in detail. 
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which this was done by means of the standardized directions, with 
complete elimination of the suspected personal judgment of the 
teacher, convinced them of the genuineness of these measurements 
and brought them face to face with their own abilities in a way that 
evidently astonished and interested them. ‘Ten of these tests were 
given to all of the seventh, eighth, and ninth gragles in the Gary pub- 
lic schools and also in the Racine public schools, and after a five weeks 
period of intensive drill a second parallel series of the same tests 
was given by way of measuring the improvement made under this 
stimulus, an improvement that was very marked and greater than 
the difference on the first test between the seventh and the ninth 
grade. (See Commercial Tests for full report.) 

2. Psychological general intelligence tests have had their special 
value in giving some indication of original native ability, which 
there are many reasons to believe is about the same at fourteen 
years of age in most cases as at twenty or thirty. But all native 
abilities are subject to development in practise through exercise 
and knowledge of ways of application, culminating in a habit that 
becomes subconscious. It is by no means easy to find material for 
tests which is not influenced by practise. There are two practical 
difficulties. Those who give the tests are confronted with the ques- 
tion from those whose rating of ability is low, ‘‘ What are you going 
to do about it?’’ If a man of twenty is confronted by a rating 
as of a child of ten, his situation is to say the least discouraging, 
and the teacher or examiner is in an embarrassing position. At the 
same time if the tests are given again, applicants who have a per- 
sonal interest in making a good record are sure to practise up on the 
test performances, and so habit enters in as a disturbing factor. 

Educational tests have been centered on subjects on which the 
development of ability was the object of school effort, and parallel 
tests have been used to measure progress. But the tests have been 
designed as general samples of work taken at random, and direct 
concentrated effort at preparing for them has been deprecated. 

The tests prepared by the writer have met this situation in two 
ways. In arithmetic the chief object is an increased habit of ac- 
euracy, and this is the result of a consistent effort in that direction 
—a moral attitude on the part of the pupil. In spelling, grammar, 
and punctuation the tests were constructed as an epitome of the 
whole subject. In spelling a list of 1,200 words was compiled from 
the extensive investigations that have been conducted, and when 
all of those words were mastered, any test drawn from them could 
‘be passed at the hundred per cent. point. In grammar and punctu- 
ation the principles had to be applied in a different situation, but 
as the commonest principles in practical use are few, a test of fifty 
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points would cover all or nearly all of them, and each new test 
would measure the progress toward mastering the use of these prin- 
ciples which educators and employers agree ought all to be fully 
understood and reduced to subconscious habit. In other words, the 
tests were placed in the direct road of educational habit develop- 
ment and undertook to measure nothing but the development of a 
habit of mastery of a given narrow subject to a high degree of 
customary execution. Here the factor of habit through use is con- 
trolled and the double use of the tests for employment purposes and 
educational measurement stimulates an effort on the part of pupils 
in school which it has never before seemed possible to attain. The 
mastery of the fundamentals to a high practical degree of accuracy 
has been one of the great objects of pedagogy that has not been 
attained through failure to find a system by which pupils might 
measure their own habits of accuracy and by which they might be 
convinced of the value in making the necessary effort. This is a 
direct outcome of mental measurement in terms which the persons 
tested could understand because they were familiar to them.? 

3. Psychological tests undoubtedly were of great use in classify- 
ing the soldiers and officers in the army, where five or six large 
rough groups according to general intelligence were a helpful classi- 
fication; they have been of distinct use in the special field where 
they were first used, namely in classifying subnormals at various 
early ages, and in the study of criminals and other dependents of 
the state; they may be used in the form of standardized educational 
tests in making school surveys for purposes of various statistical 
studies ; but they can have little value to individuals until they can 
be managed in such a way that there is a correlation between the 
test record and the practical purpose for which the tests are made 
that is much closer than 80 per cent. Such a correlation means, as 
one statistician has put it, ‘‘we know we are wrong once out of five 
times.’’ Employment managers by their present hit-or-miss meth- 
ods may fail more than once out of five times, but they never would 
be satisfied with a test that they know would be wrong so often as 
that. Of course this means that variable factors are admitted which 
inevitably affect the results. If the conditions were controlled, the 
variable factors could be and ought to be eliminated one at a time, 
and the tests specialized in such a way that each special test could 
be depended on to correlate very closely to the 100 per cent. point, 
though there is a variable human factor which in the most highly 

2 This system has been embodied in detail in the textbook Standard Test 


English, Association Press, New York, and has been adopted by the United Y. 
M. C, A. Schools. 
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specialized business has not been reduced below one per cent.’ This 
systematic control of variable factors and specializing of tests so 
that variable correlation reduced to one to three per cent. is entirely 
possible, and it is imperative if the full possibilities of this instru- 
ment are to be realized. 

‘*General intelligence’’ is doubtless a result of the passion of a 
democracy for averaging everything. The teacher is satisfied if 
the average of her class is good, even though many individuals in 
the class fail completely. When we can get a system of individual 
mental measurement within three or four per cent. of trustworthy, 
we begin to have a basis for individual records of ability and im- 
provement, and our school system may be held responsible for 
certain minimum results in the ease of every pupil entrusted to 
its care. 

As a specific case of averaging or generalizing, the writer has 
often wished to ask Professor Thorndike how he defends the scien- 
tifie value of his composition scale. Here we have a series of com- 
positions which may have defects of (1) spelling, (2) grammar, 
(3) punctuation, (4) choice of words, (5) accuracy in the statement 
of ideas, (6) constructive presentation of ideas, (7) esthetic manner 
of expression (probably other factors also), all of which have to 
be averaged together for each scale unit in the mind of the user of 
the scale without any indication as to what weight any single factor 
ought to have, and then this average compared with a similar 
average for a composition which is to be rated, the subject-matter 
of which may be entirely different. The simple identification of 
one such average with another similar average is certainly a step 
better than the rude guesswork now employed by all sorts of teach- 
ers in grading all sorts of compositions on a very rough percentage 
seale (so rough and rude that by reason of giving different weights 
to different elements the same composition has actually been graded 
40 per cent, and 90 per cent.). Not the least variable element is 
the judgment of the teacher who does the averaging and comparing. 
Why should not each of the above mentioned factors, or at least 
several of them, be measured by themselves, ideas required for an 
assigned subject counted, and comparison with a scale model limited 
to the one subject of clearness of expression or perhaps wording or 
expression in general if too fine division becomes impracticable; 
and the consensus of opinion of a group of pupils substituted for 
the single opinion of any one instructor? Such a method seemed to 


3In the accounting department of Marshall Field & Co. it was found that 
the greatest experts in figures would make about one per cent. of errors, and all 
the figuring is done three times over so as to dilute that one per cent. to what is 
practically nothing. 
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work well in the writer’s test on answering letters, or test for prac- 
tising correspondents. 


SHERWIN Copy. 
New York. 


“DR. WILDON CARR’S THEORY OF THE RELATION OF 
MIND AND BODY’”’ 


R. J. E. TURNER in his criticism’ of some points in my ad- 
dress to the Aristotelian Society on the ‘‘Interaction of 
Mind and Body’” shows a full appreciation of the main point for 
which I was contending. The relation of mind and body is a union 
in which two whole, and completely distinct, ordered systems de- 
velop continuously, but in such a way that no modification of either 
system is partial. There is no point to point correspondence be- 
tween the parts, or between the details of the changes, in the two 
systems. The articulation of each system is sui generis and the two 
systems interact, but only as whole with whole. 

I do not propose to try to answer Mr. Turner’s criticisms because 
they are quite fair and do not in any way misrepresent me. To 
answer them therefore [ should have simply to develop my argument. 
I desire only to add a word on the main question. 

I do not pretend that in establishing this character of the inter- 
action, namely, that it is between individual wholes, I have given at 
last a final and satisfactory solution of the problem of the relation 
of mind and body. I am quite ready to admit that the concept of 
the ultimate nature of the metaphysical reality—élan de vie or what- 
ever other term is preferred—is not thereby brought within our 
apprehension. What I do claim for my theory is that it does enable 
us finally to relegate to the museum of psychological curiosities the 
epiphenomenon theory, the double aspect theory, and every form of 
psycho-physical parallelism. My theory leaves us interaction as a 
fact, but the mode of it, as hitherto generally understood, is com- 
pletely transformed. ‘The concept of physical causation offers no 
analogy. The mind does not, when its scheme is elaborated, press a 
button and set the body in motion. The whole mind at every 
moment of developing experience determines the attitude of the 
body. How? We do not know, that is, we do not know the force 
which brings about the conformity of the two systems. The man- 
ner or mode we do know. The control of the body by the mind is 
exercised as a degree of concentration or relaxation in a tension. 
1 This JourNaL, Vol. XVII., No. 10, May 6, 1920, 

2 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XVIII. 
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In ease this sounds eryptic let me try and explain. The mind is 
not, in my view, consciousness or awareness, but organized experience. 
The body is not a peculiarly complex arrangement of molecules, but 
an instrument for the carrying into effect of an organized, cireum- 
scribed, range of coordinated actions. The interaction of mind and 
body is not seen therefore by comparing, say, my state when I am 
at work in my study when my body is apparently quiescent, and my 
state when I am climbing a mountain when my mind is apparently 
idle. The nature of the interaction is seen rather in the contrast be- 
tween the waking state when tension is concentrated and the sleeping 
or dream state when tension is relaxed. 

It is easy to say that this does not carry us far. I admit it. It 
does, however, point a direction. It shows the utter uselessness of 
trying to conceive the mind as the product of some material sub- 
stance, say carbon, or as the function of some particular degree of 
complexity of a mechanical physical structure, say protoplasm. 

It has always seemed to me that it was by a kind of philosoph- 
ical instinct that the great metaphysicians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were led to concentrate on the mind-body problem. Not only 
may we say that the whole mystery of existence lies concealed there, 
but also it is the point in our experience where we are continually 
brought face to face with the problem of philosophy in its most 
intimate form. There is little doubt, we feel, that if this relation 
could be made clear to our intellectual apprehension, the greater 
problem of nature and spirit would dissolve. 


H. Wiupon Carr. 
Kin@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Justification of the Good: an Essay on Moral Philosophy. 
VuapImMiR Sotovyor. New York: the Macmillan Company. 
1918. Pp. Ixiii + 475. 

It is hard either to characterize or to criticize this remarkable 
book. Its concepts belong to the philosophic tradition of western 
Europe; Kant and Schopenhauer and Hegel figure in its pages ; Chris- 
tian theology underlies its principles; evolutionary science furnishes 
its facts ; and yet, in spite of these familiar traits, the work as a whole 
makes an impression of uniqueness and novelty and refuses to submit 
to our ordinary schemes of classification. And this strangeness is 
not merely a matter of its Russian form, for the translator, with the 
exception of a few phrases, has done her work well, and the book 
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reads like an original; it is the thought itself that makes the im- 
pression, or perhaps, rather the spirit of the man back of it vitaliz- 
ing forms of thought themselves not new. 

To call this spirit Christian and the thought a Christian philos- 
ophy may seem to suggest a too simple explanation of the effect. 
Christian philosophies we may seem to have had in too great num- 
bers to permit of the ascription of a striking distinctiveness by the 
use of a title so familiar and so general. Perhaps the addition of 
the adjectives genuine and sane, in spite of the obvious subjectivism 
of them, may lend greater definiteness to the characterization. By 
the former one may distinguish this Russian philosophy from the 
denaturized Christianity of Anglo-German Idealism, and by the 
latter from the robust interpretations of Russian primitiveness and 
anarchism. For this is not a philosophy adapted and perverted to 
meet the demands of a nominal Christian tradition, it is a philosophy 
which is the natural and extremely subtle expression of a profound 
religious experience. Genuine piety and vigorous faith breathe 
through every line of the book and nowhere, no matter how different 
our own experience may be, do we get a suggestion of the keen in- 
tellectual juggler or the superficial exponent of social Christianity. 
It is the philosophy of a man who has lived the experience he inter- 
prets and who has not blinked at the difficulties it involves, difficulties 
not to be solved dialectically, but only by life itself. 

But while we are constantly carried back upon individual experi- 
ence, the individual is not regarded as complete in himself. Tolstoi’s 
negative interpretation of religion finds no sympathy in Solovyof, 
who insists upon the necessity of the historic process for the develop- 
ment of the individual and the unfolding of the meaning of life. It 
is in his emphasis on this historic development that the author’s debt 
to Hegel is most clearly evident, but in the analysis itself he main- 
tains an independent position. 

The meaning of life is to be found only in the struggle to realize 
the perfect good, the aim of which is the enjoyment of perfection, or 
communion with God. That this is the real function of man is evi- 
denced in the three fundamental attitudes which form the primary 
data of morality. Our relation to the lower world of nature is shown 
in our sense of shame at the essential processes of reproduction, a 
sense which admits of no utilitarian explanation and testifies to our 
distinctness from the merely animal. This sense of sexual shame with 
its corresponding virtue of continence is for him the root principle 
of morality and his keen analysis of it forms one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book. Our relations to our fellows is one of likeness, 
expressing itself in pity or sympathy, indicating an essential unity 
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with them and necessary respect for them as for ourselves. Our re- 
lation to that which is above us is felt as reverence for the actualized 
Good or God. That there is such a being is not a matter of reasoning 
but of immediate experience, just as our recognition of our fellows 
is beyond or above proof. We can not doubt the existence of those 
whom we pity, nor of him whom we reverence. That there are those 
who feel no reverence and know no superior is irrelevant to the ques- 
tion: the existence of atheists is justified by the need for those too 
busy with this world to cultivate the sense for the unseen. 

The realistic temper of Solovyof’s thought finds expression in the 
fact that this good, which forms the goal of human endeavor, is not 
merely a principle of an eternal striving, but an end to be enjoyed 
by those who strive. This is of the essence of Christianity, it is a 
promise of victory. Rarely in philosophical literature has there 
been a more realistic and direct recognition of the insistent demand 
of the living for life. This is the condemnation of the esthetic atti- 
tude toward life, of the individualistic ideal of the superman, beauty 
and strength cease to be such in the presence of all-conquering death. 
No solution of the problem of life is really a solution that ends in 
death. No good that is not a victorious good is really a good. His- 
tory, from the Christian point of view, is not a meaningless process 
of the birth and death of individuals, in which the good gleams and 
is gone, but is a process of universal redemption in which individuals 
as individuals share, a cumulative process by which death is overcome. 

There is implied here a doctrine of universals which is not elabo- 
rated, but there is an interesting and unusual working out of the 
idea of family, racial and human solidarity that corrects the sug- 
gestion of asceticism involved in his emphasis on shame. The spirit- 
ualization of life takes place under the natural forms of the tribe, 
the nation and the race: and the tribal process involves the three- 
fold attitudes of the cult of the ancestors, the marriage of the con- 
temporaries and the education of the children. This ancestor cult in 
Christianity involves the mutual cherishing of dead and living as all 
bound up together in the task of realizing the common good. The 
moral struggle of the living gains significance from this fact that it 
is an essential means through which the dead may also be brought to 
completeness of being through the final redemption of the world, and 
these latter in turn form an effective spiritual environment for the 
living. The unity of the family shows itself in the present through 
marriage in which natural desire gives place to spiritual love and 
the animal process of reproduction becomes a means for the embodi- 
ment of the image of God in man. It is because this union of man 
and woman is not yet perfect that external physical reproduction is 
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both the result and purpose in order that the children may bring to 
perfection that which the parents have failed to accomplish. Hence, 
as family religion constitutes the moral bond with the past and mar- 
riage forms the spiritual unity of the present, so education must fit 
the children for the moral task of the future. 

If we ask for the ground upon which this whole system rests we 
find it in moral experience, in the facts of the moral life and their 
implications. To quote from the preface to the second edition: 
‘‘The object of this book is to show the good as truth and righteous- 
ness, that is, as the only right and consistent way of life in all 
things and to the end, for all who decide to follow it. I mean the 
Good as such; it alone justifies itself and justifies our confidence in 
it.’’ But, as the author indicates, such a justification of the Good 
will have significance only for him who has consciously chosen it, 
to others it will be not only useless but annoying. Although re- 
jecting the subjective idealism of Kant, which he finds to infect also 
his ethics, his own position as a moralist seems nearer that of the 
categorical imperative than any other. The primacy of duty, the 
sharpness of the distinction between the ways of life and death, the 
inwardness of the moral life, all suggest Kant in spite of the fact 
that abstract rationalism has given place to frank mysticism with 
its immediate vision of the perfect Good. 


But the question of classification is not very important in the 
case of a book such as this. Its value is in its genuineness and in 
its wealth of keenly analyzed experience, an experience in many 
respects remote from that of Western Christendom. It is stimu- 
lating and refreshing to come in contact with an attitude that is 
robust without being naturalistic, and idealistic without being anemic. 

NorMAN WILDE. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Experiments in Psychical Science: Levitation, Contact, and the 
Direct Voice. W. J. Crawrorp, D.Sc. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1919. Pp. xii + 201. 


In this book the author deals in greater detail with ‘‘ problems 
connected with the physical phenomena of spiritualism’’ which he 
formerly examined in his book, The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, 
published two years earlier. The author recognizes the existence of 
both conscious and unconscious fraud at séances for physical phe- 
nomena, but is confident that they are much overrated : ‘‘Sometimes 
the medium’s body, or portions of her body, make spasmodic kinds 
of movements when heavy raps or impacts are being experienced 
out in the circle. These are simply reactions. . . . The seeker after 
fraud immediately puts them down to imposture. My experiments, 
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conducted over a long period of time and more thoroughly than any 
ever carried out hitherto, have proved to me beyond all question that 
the medium’s body is either directly or indirectly the focus of all 
the mechanical actions which result in the phenomena’’ (141-42). 
Physical phenomena are produced, in the dark or in red light, by 
means of a ‘‘psychic structure,’’ on the principle of a cantilever, 
extending from the medium’s body near her ankles (129), which is 
operated by undetermined intelligences by means of ‘‘psychic 
energy’’ drawn from the sitters (133). 

The ‘‘psychie structure’’ is invisible and impalpable (82), pro- 
duces a ‘‘disagreeable, cold, spore-like sensation’’ in the hand that 
passes through it (119), is the same temperature as the room (98), 
is not a conductor of low-tension electricity (90) but discharges an 
electroscope (135), is acted upon by gravity (82), may be photo- 
graphed (153), and offers resistance to pulls, pushes and torques 
(137). It can penetrate clothing and closely woven screens not more 
than an inch or two from the medium’s body (102), but not a wire 
sereen of one-inch mesh about 18 inches distant (99); its free end 
ean operate through larger meshes (102), but not within enclosed 
spaces or under an inverted table (51), or in the region behind the 
medium’s back (94). It is acutely sensitive to all light not of long 
wave-length (152), and exists in a delicate and unstable form (150). 
It grasps objects in the manner of a suction-dise (51, 69) and may 
dispose itself into as many as three cooperating psychic rods in a 
single levitation (68). Its form is that of a simple cantilever when 
objects up to 30 pounds are levitated (36) as was shown by a corre- 
sponding increase in the weight of the medium and by the capsizing 
motion of the medium if the weight of the table is increased (32) ; 
but is modified into a strut or column when heavier objects are levi- 
tated (36), as was shown by weight-recording apparatus under the 
table (38) and the excess of the weight lifted over the increase of 
the medium’s weight (38, 43). An imprint of the lower part of the 
columnar structure was obtained in modeler’s clay during a levita- 
tion lasting about twelve seconds; it was irregular and measured 
3 X24 inches (4). The maximum amount of this psychical ma- 
terial drawn from the medium’s body and available for use in 
causing physical phenomena was 54} pounds, almost half of the 
medium’s weight (82). Its structure is of two kinds: (a) its body, 
consisting of x-matter which can transmit stresses through itself and 
to the free end of the structure, but not to ordinary matter; (b) its 
free end, consisting of y-matter (materialized matter), into which 
some of the z-matter has been converted, capable of transmitting 
stresses to ordinary matter (125). 
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The psychie energy by which the psychic structures are operated 
is regarded as ‘‘most likely a form of energy connected with very 
small particles of matter ... probably ... connected with the 
nervous system of the medium’’ (129). There seems to be ‘‘a kind 
of psychic positive pressure in the legs and feet and a kind of psychic 
negative pressure in the arms and hands, so that there is a tendency 
for the particles to flow back in her body via the hands and arms if a 
conducting material or path is supplied to them. To use an elec- 
trical analogy, there is a higher psychic voltage in the neighborhood 
of her ankles than of her hands’’ (130). After the séance the 
medium has lost no weight (130) and is not fatigued (139). The 
psychie energy seems to come principally from the sitters, since the 
matter associated with it is a permanent loss—the sitters weighing 
less at the conclusion of the séance (132). It can be drained off, 
however, from the levitated table to the medium through contact 
with her hand, an iron or glass rod (127), which causes the table to 
drop, but not with paper or wood (129). It is not electricity. At 
an hour and a half after the opening of the séance the psychie energy 
is at a maximum, and great forces are exerted (7); a table support- 
ing a heavy man is moved about the floor with great ease; the table 
being levitated, a strong man pushing from the top can not depress 
it to the floor; the table being anchored to the floor, it can not be 
lifted (7) ; raps are delivered in sledge-hammer blows, shaking floor 
and chairs (4). 

‘“The medium is never in trance, but from late observations I 
would hesitate to say that her state of consciousness is quite nor- 
mal’’ (127). 

Supplementary séances in the author’s laboratory, with another 
private medium, Mr. X, for testing contact phenomena, and with 
a professional medium, Mrs. Z, for testing the ‘‘direct voice,’’ indi- 
cate: (1) That contact (medium’s hands on table) facilitates, but 
does not alter the character of, the phenomena. By direct manipu- 
lation of the table the author, depending upon his muscular sense, 
located a rigid psychic mechanism in the region of the medium’s 
ankles that resisted turning or moving in a horizontal plane. (2) 
That the origin of the voices recorded on a dictaphone was so close 
to the horn (seven feet distant from the medium) as to cause 
‘‘blasting’’ in the record, while the speaking trumphets were but 34 
inches long, and each hand of the medium was held by a sitter. 

The principal medium is the youngest daughter (eighteen years 
of age) in a mediumistic family; intelligent, practical, strong- 
minded ; not excitable but placid and cheerful. Her power was dis- 
covered in her fifteenth year. The author is about thirty-nine years 
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of age and is a lecturer in mechanical engineering in the Municipal 
Technical Institute, and in Queen’s University, Belfast, England. 
The experiments were carried out in a systematic way in séances held 
in the medium’s home. Scientific apparatus was freely used, and the 
desires of the medium’s ‘‘controls,’’ whom the author regards as 
discarnate persons, were faithfully followed. The author, however, 
frankly prefers the discovery of the laws of physical phenomena to 
the attempt to prove the identity of séance personalities. In the 
reviewer’s opinion this is an important field. Since the phenomena 
are apparently reproducible, and since the ‘‘new matter’’ and the 
‘‘new energy’’ seem to be dependent upon the medium’s body, and 
especially her nervous system, the next step should be verification by 
physiologists and experimental psychologists whom the author 
should associate with him in his further researches. And, certainly, 
protection in the services of a master of legerdemain should also 
be secured. 
J. E. Coover. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Echo Personalities. FRANK Warts. London: George Unwin and 
Allen; New York: The Maemillan Company. 1918. Pp. 111. 


In the five chapters making up this little book the author essays 
to estimate the value, for educational practise, of recent develop- 
ments in the field of abnormal psychology. ‘‘Echo personalities’’ 
are those forms of human behavior which are but the echoes of au- 
thentic personality—the crowd, the psychopathic subject, the 
mental defective. 

In a running account the author applies to the work of the 
teacher, and others dealing with children, various suggestions 
derived from his reading of Tarde, LeBon, Baldwin, Trotter, Mce- 
Dougall, Janet, Freud, Jung, Binet, Seguin, Itard, Montessori and 
others. The chapters were written in the field, during free moments 
of military service, which perhaps accounts for the general survey 
character of the book. 

t would be a wholesome task if each teacher should occasionally 
undertake in this manner to review, summarize and apply the re- 
sults of the general reading of non-pedagogical literature. Such an 
enterprise fixes and organizes one’s knowledge of the books read, 
and prepares the way for original thinking. The products would 
not often be striking, and the conclusions would often be common- 
place or even platitudinous. But occasional reviews, written with 
such understanding as that shown by the author of Echo Personali- 
ties, would themselves represent much more than echoes. They 
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would serve, as does the present book, to introduce the young and 
the unreflective to valuable fields of reading and thought, and to 
provide the general reader with a summary of the detailed technical 
material. 


H. L. Houuinewortu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. Janvier- 
Mars, 1920. Owing to the increased cost of publication the Revue 
is now appearing once every three months instead of two. Les 
facteurs Kantiens de la philosophie allemande, de la fin du XVIII? 
siécle et du commencement du XIX*. (Suite et ad swivre) (pp. 1- 
25): V. Dexsos.— Continuing his exposition of how the German 
idealists in forming their systems were in large part developing sug- 
gestions contained in Kant’s critical philosophy, M. Delbos here 
treats the following points: (1) Kant’s relation to the view that 
a philosophy must be a unified system ordering the totality of knowl- 
edge under a single, first principle; (2) Kant’s relation to the vari- 
ous descriptions of this first principle given by Reinhold, Maimon, 
Beck, and Fichte. The latter’s description of the first principle as 
absolute ego is especially considered, and found to be consistent with 
Kantianism. Le point de vue neuro-biologique dans l’euvre de M. 
Bergson et les données actuelles de la science (pp. 27-70): R. 
MourGuE. —In describing the relation between mind and body as 
one of ‘‘solidarity’’ rather than ‘‘parallelism,’’ and especially in 
viewing the brain as primarily an apparatus for regulating and 
conducting movements, Bergson initiated a criticism of psycho-phys- 
ical parallelism, and of the traditional psychological atomism with 
its doctrine of ‘‘centers of association.’’ Bergson’s criticism is 
made from a biologic point of view, and is supported by the most 
recent researches in neuro-psychiatry. A great part of the author’s 
evidence for this conclusion is derived from studies of aphasia, and 
is directed against attempts to assign psychic elements to localized 
seats in the brain. The article contains a wealth of references to 
psychiatrie literature, and there is an extensive bibliography at- 
tached. Durkheim. (Suite et a suivre) (pp. 71-112): G. Davy.- 
II. His work. Durkheim’s conviction that morals must be based on 
a scientific study of human society led him to investigate the nature 
of a true science of sociology. Its method must be the same as in 
any other science, as objective and as free from all ‘‘metaphysical 
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realism,’’ but the subject-matter is peculiar to the science. There 
exist ‘‘social or collective phenomena’’ which are the proper sub- 
ject-matter of sociology, and which can not be reduced to the 
simpler data of biology and psychology. These phenomena are not 
only material, but also spiritual, and as Durkheim gradually laid 
more and more stress on ideal factors, he came to regard a ‘‘collec- 
tive consciousness’’ not only as real, but as the most important 
reality which the sociologist has to study. Etudes Critiques. Les 
“*Principes psychologiques’’ de J. Ward (pp. 113-126) : G. Marce.. 
—Mr. Ward’s psychological position is here outlined, with special 
emphasis upon his theory of ‘‘subjective centrality and unity.’’ 
‘‘The spirit or ego considered as a complex of presentations must be 
distinguished from the spirit or ego considered as the subject to 
which this complex is presented.”? M. Marcel thinks that some 
middle ground may possibly be found between the extreme ‘‘ presen- 
tationism’’ criticized by Mr. Ward and the latter’s own theory of 
subjective unity. Supplément (pp. 1-8) Nécrologie, Georges 
Lechales. Paul Lacombe. Lnvres Nouveaux. Henri Bergson, 
L’Energie spirituelle. Victor Delbos, La philosophie francaise. 
Pierre Janet, Les médications psychologiques. George Sorel, Ma- 
tériaux d’une théorie du prolétariat. O. P. Lumbreras, De dubio 
methodico Cartesti. Mary Whiton Calkins, The good man and the 
good. Wilhelm Wundt, Die nationen und thre philosophie. Pério- 
diques: Scientia, 1919. 


Bergson, Henri. Mind Energy. Translated by Wildon Carr. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1920. Pp. x-+ 262. 


Merz, John Theodore. A Fragment on the Human Mind. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1920. Pp. xiv-+309. $4.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE committee appointed by the Belgian government to award 
the decennial philosophical prize for the period 1908-1917 is composed 
of M. De Greef, of the Royal Academy of Belgium; Professor Bidez, 
of the University of Ghent ; Professor De Coster, of the University of 
Brussels; Professor Jansen, of the University of Liége; Professor 
Noél, of the University of Louvain. 


Mrs. Peart Hunter Weser, of Aurora College, has been ap- 
pointed head of the departments of Philosophy and Education in the 
Illinois Woman’s College at Jacksonville, Ill. 





